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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


CHAP. XVI. 

An Irishman. —Legs where they should not be.—The 
young ones surprised,— Perseverance. —'Tis not thre’ 
love of virtue that many people are not practically vi- 
cious. —The blue devils.— Why men voluntarily en- 
dure tails and daxgers.—No merit in honesty. —-The 
great and the good examined.— What will make aman 
at peace with bimself.— A friendly s:paration, 


Now are you all agog to know what 
Barclay found, and I have a great mind 
not to tell you. He found something, like 
what the Irishman found, who was sent by 
his master, to a friend’s house to make an 
inquiry. There; now, you're as wise as 
ever! But, come, I will tell that story. 

« Well, Blarney,” said his master to 
him, when he returned, “ did you &ind the 
gentleman ?” 

«Yes, sir,” replied he, “ by my shoul 
did 1.” 

“So, and what did be say ? 

«Say! the gentleman say! May IT ne- 
ver touch another drop of whiskey if he 
said a word to me, or I to him '” 

« Well, but what did you go for then ?” 
Did not you tell me that you found him?” 

«Yes, my shoul, and so I did.—I found 
him out,—fonnd him gone out.” 

Barclay found his companions al] silent. 
The moon was occasionally obscured by 
clouds, but at other times shone into the 
carriage, when our hero could perceive a 
young lady, and an old man sitting back- 
ward; and forward, by his side, a young 


” 


gentleman. Seeing nosymptoms of commu- 
nicativeness, Barclay took up his nod where 
he had left it off, when the landlord awoke 
him. He had not continued long in this 
state, when his attention was excited by a 
kind of shuffle, and he heard a voice, seem- 
ingly the old man’s (for it was then dark) 
ejaculating, ‘* Ah! your leg there again ! 
Recollect our agreement, sir.” 

Not a word more was said: but the 
moon just peeping from behind the clouds 
at this instant, Barclay could conjecture, 
from the watchful appearance of the old 
gentleman, and the sheepishness of the la- 
dy and the young one, that the former 
was the guardian (in the shape of a bus- 
band, as it afierwards appeared,) of her 
ladyship. 

Barclay did not interfere, but pretended 
to sleep on undisturbed. In about an hour, 
the old fellow, tired of watching, sunk to 
rest, and by his snoring, gave joyful no- 
tice to the young pair that he was off 
guard. The happy moment was seized 
with the greatest eagerness, and long de- 
liciously enjoyed, till at length, amidst 
their billing and cooing, the ween jolt- 
ed, and the old one woke, and caught 
them lip to lip. A terrible uproar ensu- 
ed. The old gentleman exclaimed against 
his wife’s infidelity. The young one pro- 
tested that the jolting of the carriage had 
thrown them together. This the lady con- 


travel no farther with him, and entering a 
iown shortly afier, the husband with his 
wife got out at an inn, and knocked them 
up, he being resolved to sleep there the 
remainder of the night, to avoid his young 
feilow-traveller, whem he found no treaty 
could bind. 

While they were taking out the luggage, 
our hero said to the young gentleman, who 





' was now the only other person in the car- 


firmed, but all in vain; he swere he would” 





riage, “* I’m sorry, sir, for your defeat.— 
She’s a nice girl, but the old one’s too vi- 
gilant.” 

* Not a bit,” he replied; I have come 
sixty miles gut of my way on her ac- 
count.” . 

The coachman, at this moment mount- 
ed the box, and drove off. 

“* Well,” said Barclay, “and you've. 
lost all your pains.” 

“ By no means,” rejoined the other, « I 
was never in such a fair way of succeed- 
ing. I shall see her again to-night, or I 
am very much mistaken,” 

‘The stage had by this time reached the 
end of the town,—he stopped it, wished 
Barclay a good night, end jumping out, left 
him in the greatest fastonishment at his 
perseverance in misc Kief. 

Being now alone, Barclay could not — 
help reflecting on the late adventure.— 
“‘ How much pains,” said he, “ men take 
todo wrong,—if they would undergo half 
as much to do what’s right! I own I should 
like the girl as well as himse!f, but I wou!d 
net sustain so much fatigue forher. It 
seems, then,” continued he, “ that I have 
no cbjection to the vice, and if lam not 
vicious, it is because ] am too indolent ! 
I am afraid this case is too common; and 
that we are apt to imegine that there is 
no guilt in wishing to commitacrime, so 
that we do not actually commit it,—but 
will He, who sees and knows all hearts, 
and judges by them, hold us guiltless? I 
fear not.” ; 

Our hero now prrsued his route without 
any farther interruption, until after break- 
fast the next morning, When they were 
hailed by a gentleman, whose free man- 
ner announced him to be no stranger to 
the coachman, who handed him: very ci- 
villy into the carriage. He appeared a- 
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bout fifly, of a stout make, and of a coun- 
tenance which would generally be passed 
over without any notice, but if closely ob- 
served, might from a certain gloom that 
hung about it, be imagined to betray sor- 
row, disappointment, peeviskness or tho’t- 
fulness. He wore his ha:r powdered, and 
was plain and neat in his dress.—**’Tis a 
cold morning, sir,” said he, breaking si- 
lence; 

“Yes,” replied Barclay, “ it is cold, 
but not raw. These spring mornings are 
I think, extremely grateful and refresh- 
ing.” 

The gentleman bowed his head in token 
of assent, and remained mute for a consid- 
erable time. Barclay had recourse to his 
book. His fellow-traveller made several 
remarks that needed no reply, and, by his 
manner, seemed inclined. to get into con- 
versation, but without very well knowing 
how to bring it about. At length. he 
ventured another common-place question, 
as—‘* Are you going far on this road, sir ?” 

“* No, sir,” said Barclay, * I am going 
no farther than a little village called ——.” 

« Aye,” he exclaimed, “ are you going 
thither '—Pray, if it is not impertinent, 
may lask who you are going to visit ?” 

«J am going on no visit,” replied Bar- 
clay, “* but-on an official visit to the Rev, 
Mr. Pawlet’s. Are you acquainted with 
the gentleman ?” 

The gentleman here acknowledged that 
he knew him intimately ; and our hero re- 
questing to be informed a little about the 
family, he gave him neatly the same de- 
scription as he had received from Keppel. 

*«* And there is a brother of his,” said 
sarelay, ‘* a Mr, George Pawlet ; you 
doubtless know. something of him 7” 

‘«Why, yes I do,” replied the other, 
smiling. 

« Pray,” continued Barclay, looking out 
ofthe window, and not noticing his smile, 
«what kind ofa man is he *” 

‘© To tell you the truth,” said he, ‘‘he 
is much such another man as myself, He 
was originally a merchant; he. has left 
trade; married a woman whose disposition 
apd pursuits are quite different trom his 
own; and, having nothing to do, he is 
plagued with the blue devils, and devour- 
ed by ennui.” 

«Ah !” exclaimed our hero, “so it is! 
Man must be engaged in doing something 
to make hjm fgrget himself, or he becomes 
miserable: such is our deplorable state.— 
The man who loves nothing but himself, loves 
nothing so much as being alone with what he 
/oves*, All the dangers and toilsome plea- 


* Pensees de Pascal, p. 144; Amite French. 
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sure that men willingly undergo, are mere- 
ly for the sake of hurrying them into a bus- 
tle and noise, that may make them forget 
themselves. Every man talks of enjoying 
peace and quiet at some period of his life; 
but if they once repose, and find time to 
examine themselves, they are wretched.” 

*« Young man,” said the stranger, con- 
siderably moved, ‘ you have painted our 
nature in its trae colours; but is it not 
somewhat hard that one who is conscious 
of his own honesty, should not be able to 
find happiness in himself?” 

** Simple honesty, sir, is nothing,” re- 
plied Barclay, “ there is no greater ap- 
plause due to a man for being honest, than 
for keeping his hands clean, they are both 
Jor his own comfort. Indeed it is a lamen- 
table thing to see a man pride himself up- 
on his honesty, or the world praise a man 
for being honest, since it only proves the 
rarity of what should be (and it is our 
shame that it is not) as common as man 
himself. Whatever it is a man’s duty to 
do, and he has it in his power to do, can- 
not be considered as a merit. Merit im- 
plies an act, &c. not common, nor capa- 
ble of being performed by every one.— 
Therefore it is, perhaps, (and I am sorry 
to say it) that most men, whatever they 
may affirm to the contrary, would rather 
be great than good: by great | mean famous. 
I fear I tire you,” said Barclay, “orl 
could read to our purpose a passage from 
a book I have in my hand, which is, in my 
opinion, exquisitely expressive, just and 
true.” 

** I shall listen to it with pleasure,” re- 
joined his companion, eagerly. 

“ Notwithstanding this tablet*,” says 
the author, “ exhibits ‘the greatest names 
which the theatre of the world can boast of, 
allthe reputation that man can gain ap- 
pears very inconsiderable, when we reflect 
how many are gone before us whose ap- 
plause we Mn never hope to obtain, how 
extremely indistinct is the reputation of 
many who made the greatest figure in past 
ages, and how far they are eclipsed by the 
reputation of those who have succeeded 
them. Lastly, it hath a peculiar and strik- 
ing effect upon the mind to consider how 
widely differentara BLet of merit would 
be from this TasLet of FAME; how ma- 
ny names would be totally obliterated, and 


how many new ones, absolutely unknown . 


to the world, would take their-places up- 
on changing the one into the other. And, 
considering that these tables will at length 
be changed, that this fad/et of fame will be 


* Priestley’s Description of a Chart of Biography, p. 


25. Osisic omnia! , 











eancelled, and that of merit or moral worth 
produced, never to be changed more,— 
how much more. solicitous should we be, 
even from passion for true fame, to have 
our names written on the ¢adlet of real me- 
rit, though as yet concealed from human 
view, than on the ¢adlets of mere present 
and perishable renown; having in prospect 
that time, in which the righteous en/y shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance, while 
the name of the wicked shall rot !” 

When our hero had concluded this quo- 
tation, the stranger, who had listened to 
it with great attention, and gazed with 
admiration on Barclay, said: 

‘I am delighted with what you have 
read, end regret as heartily as yourself 
that there should be people so blind to their 
true interest as to prefer being famous to 
being good ; butstill am I at a loss to guess 
what is to make a man contented and at 
peace with himself, if honesty will not.” 

“ Religion,” replied Barclay, “ and it is 
one of the wonders of the Christian reli- 
gion, that it reconciles a man to himself, 
by reconciling him to God ; renders self- 
reflection supportable to him,-and makes 
repose and solitude more agreeable to ma- 
ny than the ceaseless agitation and weari- 
some turmoil of the bustling world*.. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, warmly, “ I 
must have some. further conversation with 
you. Your language, and free bold man- 
ner of speaking, please me, beside, though 
no physiognomist, I have a great feeling 
of physiognomy, and like a man: the bet- 
ter or worse the moment I see his face :— 
the moment I saw yours it prepossessed 
me in yourfavour. We are now fast ap- 
proaching my old, and your new resi- 
dence. You will, I dare say, be very 
comfortable where you are going ; I shall 
endeavour to add to it.” 

The coach here drew uppat the entrance 
of a grove of trees; and the stranger tak- 
ing our hero by the hand, gave him a hear- 
ty shake, and got out, saying that they 
should soon see each other again. 

It was about twelye o’clock at noon 
when the carriage entered’ the village 
with Barclay, whose spirits were so much 
agitated With the thoughts of his new si- 
tuation, and of how he should conduct 
himself, that he presently forgot his fellow- 
traveller. The coach stopped at a sort of 
inn, Barclay alighted, put himself in de- 
cent trim, grdered his baggage to be taken 
care of, and, inquiring the way to the par- 
sonage, set off to enjoy the comforts of a 
first interview. 

* Pascal, ps 141. id. 


(ro BE CONTINUED,) 
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BATTLE BETWEEN TRUTH & FALSHOOD. 
. A VISION. 

TO impede virtue by misrepresentation, 
and blacken innocence by calumny, has been 
the clandestine employment of vice in every 
age and nation, and tho’ the hand of time has 
endeavoured to detect the forgeries of fals- 
hood, and the pen of satire has been drawn 
in the cause of truth and integrity ; yet even 
their united forces have proved insufficient 
to retard the celerity of scandal, or stop the 
current of detraction. One would almost be 
inclined to imagine that there was an evil 
principle in our nature, exciting every man 
to consider his neighbour’s wisdom as a re- 
proach of hisown folly, and his neighbour’s 
exaltation as anobstacle to his own happi- 
ness. The celerityofone write: drawsatfier it 
the aspersion of athousand ; and the beaut) 
ofone distinguished female ca!!s forth all the 
arrows of censure, and gives vent to all the 
poison of malevolence; the prying eye of en- 
vy is continually looking thro’ the wrong 
end of the perspective, to magnify every 
blemish, diminish every perfection: no in- 
citements are left to animate languor, or en- 
courage virtue ; to disentangle sophistry, or 
investigate truth; while the great and good 
are only rendered more miserable by their 


accomplishments, and incur a punishment — 


where they had deserved a reward. 

Such were my last night’s meditations on 
the hard lot of mankind, when sitting inmy 
elbow-chair, I indulged the dark sugges- 
tions of melancholy, and listened to the dic- 
tates of experience, lamenting evils which 
I could not remove, and probing wounds 
which I could net heal, when that sleep 
which J had long in vain solicited, stole at 
length insensibly upon me, and conveyed 
me, ina moment, to the ideal regions where 
imagination wanders without restraint, and 
reason resigns her sceptre into the hands of 
fancy. I found myself ona sudden transport- 
ed into a fair and spacivus plain, where I 
saw, at a distance, two armies prepared for 
action, and on the point of engaging with 
each other. I stood for a while undetermin- 
ed whether I should proceed to the field of 
battle or retire to some place of safety, when 
a celestial form,wit—i looks of sweetness and 
complacency, approached towards me.— 
‘Mortal, (said the zrial being, with a smile) 
I read your uncertainty, and know your 
doubts; behold in me the genius of instruc- 
tion; lamcome tocalm thy fears, and with- 
draw the veil of ignorance from thy under- 
standing. Know then, the place thou seest 
before thee is the spot appointed to deter- 
mine the fate of mankind in this decisive 
day, between the rival powers of Truth and 
Falshood, who have been long contending 
for the empire of the world: come with me 


_ 


a 





to yonder eminence, whence thou mayest 
view the conflict unhurt and undiscovered : 
follow me and be safe.’ I obeyed with cheer- 
fulness the command of my heavenly guide, 
who conducted me to the promised assylum, 
which hung immediately over the field of 
battle, and whence I could perceive the 
disposition of the armies, and be an eye- 
witness of every motion. The forces of 
Truth were commanded by those illustrious 
generals, Merit, Learning and Time, who 
were joined by two powerful female allies, 
Modesty and Beauty: those of Falsehood 
were led by Calumny, Ignorance, and Ma- 
lice ; Envy and Detraction were employed 
as aid de camps, and were, as I afterwards 
found, of infinite service in the engagement. 
And now, 





together rush’d 
Both arm-e. main with ruinous assault, 
And undistinguishable rage. 

The first attack was made by Falshood’s 
right wing, under the conduct of Calumny, 
on the left wing of Truth, commanded by 
Merit, who, by dint of courage and conduct, 
kept the field for some time, and seemed to 
nnbibe fresh spirit from the enemy’s spears, 
which fell blunted te the ground. Calumny, 
observing this, listened to the advice of Ex- 
perience, changed her weapons, and order- 


] ed her troops to make use of poisoned ar- 


rows, which fell in such irresistible showers, 
that the troops of Merit were forced to give 
way, and yield to superior force: Time,who 
was in the rear, advanced immediately to 
the assistance of Merit, and endeavoured to 
rally his distressed friends, but was too 
slow in his motions to counteract the vigi- 
lance and activity of his adversary. 

I could not help observing upon this oc- 
casion, that the success of Falshood was in 
a great measure owing to the assistance of 
Ridicule, who, from a subaltern in the ser- 
vice of Calumny, had lately raised himself 
by art and chicanery, toa distinguished 
rank in the army: his troops, also, like those 
of the general under whom he fought, used 
poisoned arrows, which they shot in the 
manner of the Parthians, so that they seem- 
ed to fly from the enemy while they attack- 
edhim. In the midst of the battle I re- 
marked,with a mixture of surprise and in- 
dignation, a warrior, who, by the splendour 
of his dress, and the gaiety of hisappearance, 
seemed no inconsiderable personage, but 
who several times, to mygreatastonishment, 
deserted from Truth to Falshood, and from 
Falshood to Truth, shifting sides almost eve- 
ry moment, and who was yet received by 
each with an equal degree of satisfaction. I 
found, wpon inquiry, that the name of this 
hero was Wit, and soon learned that he had 
more of Thersites than Ajax in his compo- 
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sition, and served rather to divert and enter- 
tain both armies, than to be of any real con- 
sequence or importance to either. 

From this ridiculous object my senses were 
soon called off to another part of the field, to 
mark the bold & successful attacks of Learn - 
ing on Ignorance,whom he could have put 
to flight with the utmost facility, had not 
he listened to the dictates of Pride,and push- 
ed the victory too far, the fatal consequence 
of which was, that ambushes were laid by 
the enemy, into which he fell with precipi- 
tation, and could not escape from them 
without danger and difficulty. 

Though the two amazons, Modesty and 
Beauty, most heartily engaged in the de- 
fence of their Monarch, I could not help 
observing the former was greatly deficicut 
in conduct, and the latter failed in point of 
courage, so that their forces were easily 
subdued by Impudence and Malice. Their 
defeat, indeed, would have occasioned a 
general overthrow, and determined the vic- 
tory in favour of Falshood, had not Virtue 
arrived veryseasonablyto the reliefof Trath, 
with aconsiderable reinforcement. At his 
approach every cheek was flushed with con- 
fidence, and every eye sparkled with de- 
light. Merit rallied his scattered troops, and 
even Modesty grew bold under his auspices. 
Beautysmiled with fresh charms,and Learn- 
ing once more took the field with re-anima- 
ted vigour. Integrity, who had the first com- 
mand under this new ally, had brought with 
him a quantity of shields, proof against the 
spears of Malice, and impenetrable by the 
arrows of Calumny; with these the army of 
Truth was soon equipped, and renewed the 
battle with fresh ardour and redoubled cou- 
age. Falshood began now in her turn to 
despair, her forces retreated on every side, 
and Victory was just on the point of decla- 
ring herself the patroness of Truth, when 
the half-subdued combatant, by the advice 
of Cunning, whom she always consulted, 
took a dangerous and desperate resolution, 
which proved but too successful. She cloath- 
ed herself.in the habit of Truth, assumed 
her air, gesture and discourse, and coming 
to the enemy’s camp, insinuated herself in- 
to the hearts of the soldiery, and seduced 
the whole army over to her territories, 
where it was some time before the cap- 
tives discovered the fraud, and found them- 
selves the deluded victims of Treathery and 
Dissimulation.—The cries made by the un- 
happy prisoners on a sudden awaked me, 
to lament once more the undeserved fate 
of Truth, thus doomed to fall a sacrifice to 
the stratagems of Falshoed, who has the in- 
solence to boast her perpetual triumphs o- 
ver ihe united efforts of Learning, Merit, 
and Virtue. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON TINE DEATH OF A CHILp. 


WHAT are the feelings, and what the 
consolations ef a parent beholding an in- 
fant in the agonies of death ? 

His feelings are wound up to the highest 
pitch of sensibility, inasmuch as tnere is 
nothing in this world that can so power- 
fully interest him, because there ts nothing 
so near to himas his own offspring, How 
then must these feelings be roused, when 
beholding an innocent infant in the agonies 
of death, struggling for help, while the af- 
flicted parent is looking on, and alas! can 
_afferd it none! No, not the least allevia- 

tion to its painful sufferings! can neiher 
relieve its bodily pains, nor administer the 
least consolation to the mind, because the 
infantis not capable of receiving it. Were 
the infant struggling in the water, or in 
the fre, or in the ravenous /ion’s paw, the 
anxious parent would at once make an ef- 
fort, and feel no hesitation in throwing 
himselfinto the water, or the more dread- 
ful element of fire, to rescue the suffering 
infant; nor would he hesitate a moment 
to contend with the most ferocious beast 
of the forest !—But alas! when struggling 
in the jaws of natural death, there is no 
mode of exercising that strongest affection, 
sympathy itself; but in passive meekness 
he ovest yield to the stroke, and in silent 
gricf contemplate the distressing agonies 
and heart-rending pangs which are the re- 
leulfess harbingers of this awfal king of ter- 
rors! Here, in mute suspense,—tortured 
by a thousand alternate hopes and fears, 
the ansious parent waits she uncertain 
issuc. 

———-——— What torture like suspense ? 


And wii t suspease like that *twixt life and death? 


What pen can describe! or what ima- 
gination can paint the feeling mind under 
circumstances like these? it is ecperience 
alone that can give us any adequate idea 
of such a state; but it is well for us that 
even this state of mind is not destitute of 
consolation. . There is, in the association 
of ideas annexed to this state of grief, a 
reviving cordial for the mind, a comforta- 
ble ray of hope that enlightens the dreary 
scone, and sheds its beawis of comfort all 
around us. The mind is imperceptibly 
led from the Grave to-contemplate the sac- 
ceeding scene, the Resurrection ; and bere 
a thorough reparation and renovation suc- 
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itself. This, this-is the oil that heals the 
wounds of death, and reconciles us to the 
dreadful stroke. 

Let these awful lessons then lead our 
minds to drink more freely of this cup of 
comfort, and help us to anticipate a future 
meeting with the dear departed innocents, 
and those future joys, 


Which dgath must ope the door to, 

And our pasport sign ; 

Or e’er we ca aim ttance gain, 

Thro’ the blest portals of unsuillied bliss. 


How the scene changes! what a differ- 
ent picture doth death exhibit, while we 
alternately behold it as a friend and an en- 
emy ?—While we look only at the dark 
shades, how irksome, dull and dreary are 
the lineaments? But when we look on the 
bright side, how cheering and delightful 
the prospect? We then behold it more re- 
splendent from those necessary preparato- 
ry shades in which it was involved; but 
which now serve to give it the full effect, 
and add a beauty to its pleasing lustre.—- 
Now the prospect brightens, and we thank 
the king of terrors for the finishing stroke 
of his pencil. What we once dreaded as 
an enemy, we now behold as a friend, and 
only instrumental in the hands of God, té 
translate us from this scene of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, pain and woe; to those 
mansions of eternal peace and joy where 
neither pain nor-sorrow dare approach, — 
Thus can Infinite Wisdom reconcile appa- 
rent contrariecties, and ‘make the evils 
which we dread the most, our greatest 
good.” Hail then thy sovereign hand, 
thou potentking! to me no longer king of 
terrors; but. the kind messenger of Hea- 
ven, to call me from this stage of care, vi- 
cissitude and pain; and land me-on that 
shore, where bliss and happiness reign 
uncontrolled, and where no alloy can ever 
approach, to rob the soul of the Creator’s 
richest, high@stgift, a place in the eternal 
Heavens. 


Whoever then has felt this aching smart, 
This solemn poignant torture in his heart; 
Reflect, and pause! nor murmur ai the stroke, 
Which only for a span of time has broke 
These dear connexions, and those tender ties, 
Which hence improved ,we hope to realize. 


’Tis all propitious when kind Heav’n besiows, ‘ 
Nor less so when the blessing He withdraws ; 

But mortals dimly see the Hand Divine, 

And cften at His gracious acts repine ; 
When meek submission would the blessing prove, 
Would antedate on earth the joys above, 
Aud find in ev'ry act that Goo 1s Love. 





eds even the ravages of time, and death 


R. IF. 


| Characters. ° 


NO. Ill. 


AN IMITATOR 


IS a counterfeit stone, and the larger 
and fairer he appears, the more apt he is to 
be discovered, whilst smallones, that pre- 
tend to no great value, pass unsuspected, 
| He is made like a man in arras-hangings, 
after some great master’s design, though 
far short ofthe orignal. He is like a spect- 
rum, or walking spirit, that assumes the 
shape of some particular person, and ap- 
pears in the likeness of something that he 
is not, because he has no shape of his own 
to put on. He has a kind of monkey 


man’s way, whom he endeavours to imi- 
tate, but does it worse than those things 
that are naturally hisown; for he does not 
learn, but takes his patron out, as a girl 
does her sampler. His whole life is no- 
thing but a kind of “education, and he is 
always learning to be something that he 
is not, nor ever will be:—for nature is 
free, and will not be forced out ofher way 
nor compelled to do any thing against her 
.will and inclination. He is but a retain- 
er to wit, and a follower of his master, 
whose badze he wears every where, and 
therefore his way is called servile imita- 
tion, His fancy is like the innocent lady’s, 


ewho by looking at the pictue of a moor 


that hung in her chamber, conceived a 
child of the same ¢omplection; for all his 
conceptions are produced by the pictures 
of other men’s imaginations, and by their 
features betray whose bastards they are, 
His muse is not inspired, but infected 
with another man’s fancy; and he catches 
his wit, like the itch, of somebody that 
had it before, and when he writes he does 
but scratch himself. His head is, like his 
hat, fashioned upon a block, and wrought 
in the shape of another man’s invention. 
He meltsdiown his wit, and casts it into 
a mould: and as metals melted, and cast 
are not so firm and solid as those that are 
wrought with the hammer, so those com- 
positions that are founded and rum in other 
men’s, are always more brittle and loose 
than those that are forged in a man’s 
own brain. He binds himself prentice to 
a trade, which he has no stock to set up 
with ifhe should serve out his time, and 
live to be madé¢ free. He runsa whoring 
after another man’s inventions (for he has 
none of his own to tempt him to an incon- 
tinent thought) and begets a kind of mun- 
grel breed, that never comes to good.” ~ 





and baboon wit, that takes after some ° 
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RELIGION. 
{An Extract from Burws’s Letters.) 

{ DO not remember, my dear Cunning- 
ham, that you and I ever talked on the 
subject of religion at all. I know some 
who laugh at it, as the trick of the crafty 
few to lead the undiscerning many; or, 2¢ 
most, as an uncertain obscurity, which 
mankind can never know any thing of, and 
with which they are fools if they give them- 
selves much todo. Nor would 1 quarrel 
with a man for his irreligion any more than 
I would for his want of a musical ear, I 
would regret that he was shut out from 
what, to me and others, were such super- 


lative sources of enjoyment. It is, in this 


oint of view, and for this reason, that 
1 will deeply imbue the mind of every 
child of mine with religion. If my son 
should happen to be a man of feeling, sen- 
timent and tatse, I shall thus add largely 
to hisenjoyments. Let me flatter myself 
that this sweet little fellow, who is just 
now running about my desk, will bea man 
ofa melting, ardent, glowing heart, and 
an imagination delighted with the paint- 
ter, and wrapt with the poet. Let me 
figure him wandering out in a sweet even- 
ing, to inhale the balmy gales and en- 
joy the growing luxuriance of the spring, 
himself the while in the blooming youth of 
life. He looks abroad on all nature, and 
through nature up to nature’s God! His 
soul by swift delighting degrees is wrapt 
above this sublunary sphere, until he can 
be silent no longer, and bursts out into the 
glorious enthusiasm of Thomson... 
, “ These, as-they change, Almighty Fathér, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of thee!” 
And so on in all the spirit and ardour 
of that charming hymn. These are no‘i- 
deal pleasures....they are real delights.... 
and I ask, what of the delights among the 
sons of men are superior, not to say equal 
to them? And they have this precious 
vast advantage, that conscious virtue stampts 
them for heaven, and lays hold on them to 
bring herselfinto the presence of a witness- 
ing, judging, and approving God ! 

Ihave nothing to say to any one as to 
which sect he belongs to, or what creed he 
believes, but Ilook on the man who is firm- 
Jy persuaded of infinite wisdom and good- 
hess superintending and directing every 
circumstance that can happen in his lot.... 
I felicitate sucha man, as having a solid 
foundation for his mental enjoyment, a firm 
prop and sure stay in the hour of difficulty, 
trouble and distress, and a neverefailing an- 
chor of hope when he looks beyond the 
grave ! 


ee 
ORIGINAL TALE. 
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The Ruins. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
THE King listened to Mercia’s story 
with attention. When he had concluded, 
and appealed to the authority of his royal 
auditor to do him justice, he was assured 
that prompt and decisive steps should be 


instantly taken to reinstate him in the pos- 


session of his estates, and he with Maria 
was taken under the immediate protection 
of the monarch. 

Arthur had discovered the fate of his e- 
missary, and the flight of his brother from 
the forest of Darwood. His fears were 
roused at the reflection that his brother 
might have taken refuge at court. The 
spies which were employed to ascertain 
the foundation for his suspicion, confirmed 
his apprehension, and he trembled at the 
punishment which threatened him at the 
discovery of his guilt. A proclamation 
was issued, in which he was cited to ap- 
pear to answer the charges which were 
made against him: but having retired in 
safety to his castle, he refusecd to comply 
with the royal mandate. Secure for a 
time from the effects of his insulted mon- 
arch’s vengeance, he prepared to resist by 
force any efforts to compel him to comply. 
Surrounded by wretches, who had fled 
from justice, and who equally dreaded her 
pursuing them,he was determined to oppose 


| the decrees ef his sovereign, rather than 


appear degraded from that rank he had so 
long and so unworthily filled. 

Enraged at his non-compliance with the 
proclamation, the King immediately issu- 
ed another, offering a reward for his head. 
A body of troops was instantly "ordered to 
march to compel the rebellious Arthur to 
return to his obedience. The Marquis of 
Richmond, the lever of Maria, received 
the command of the troops, and in a few 
days they were encamped before the walls 
of Danselwic Castle, whose frowning tur- 
rets, well prepared for defence, indicated 
a tedious siege; and the ample provision 
stored up by the cautious Arthur, ren- 
dered it necessary to attempt an assault. 
Animated with hopes of victory, and in- 
spired with ewulation by the cotiduct of 
thei youthful leader, the troops of Rich- 
mond waited the signal for the attack with 
impatience. After giving them time to 





recruit their strength, exhausted with the 





fatigue of their march, and having prep:- 
red scaling ladders, and other instruments 
necessary for the attack, the expected sig- 
nal was given. With the enthusiasm of 
soldiers enlisted under the banners of right 
and justice, they mounted the towering 
ramparts, and engaged the defendants 
hand to hand. The combat was terrible. 
Destruction lowered above the contending 
parties, and victory was for a considerable 
time indecisive. At length the efforts cl 
the royal troops, stimulated with the de- 
sire of conquest, and fired with ardour to 
distinguish -themse!ves under the eye of 
their commander, were crowned with suc- 
cess. Arthur fought in the foremast ranks. 
His example encouraged his vassals to con- 
tinue the combat; but at length, wearied 
with exertion, their spirits sunk, aud they 
either threw down their arms, or retreated 
to the higher battlements of the castle. 
The desperate usurper, raging with dis- 
appointment, was compelled to join a par- 
ty of his supporters, who had taken a new 
position, and appeared resolved to defend 
themselves to the last extremity. Henry, 
the young Marquis of Richmond, willing 
to spare the farther effusion of blood, offer- 
ed them pardon and freedom if they would 
desert their leader. The proposal was 
too flattering to be rejected, and Arthur 
found himself without a friend to assist 


him. His proud soul disdained to submit 
to the punishment which offended justice 
would have afflicted; and in th phrenzy 


of despair, he plunged headlong from the 
summit of the battlements. A projection 
of the rock below received him, and his 
mangled body rolling down the precipice, 
presented a sight at once awful and ‘ter 
rible. 

The demise of the guilty usurper of the 
earldom of Mercia having removed ali ob- 
stacles to the restoration of Manston to his 
rights and estates, the father of the lovely 
Maria, after all his mifortunes, found him- 
self in possession of a comfortable trauquil- 
lity. _Aceompanied by his daughter he 
visited the spot which contained ,the ashes 
of his Matilda. A simple stone, of which 
was etched in imperfect charaeters her 
name and title, the tribute of gratitude paid 
her memory by one who had been a de- 
pendanton her hounty, served to mark the 
place where her ains were interred,-— 
The remorseless t had refused to her 
who had once been the object of his de- 
sire, a burial becoming her rank. Mans-+ 
ton heaved a sigh to her memory, as with 
the tears of affection he embalmed her 
grave. He would not suffer her conseeras 
ted ashes to be disturbed; but erecteda 
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monument to her memory, and endowed 
a monastry which was instituted on the 
spot, under his patronage, to whose pious 
inhabitants he consigned the care of her 
grave. In the prison to which Arthur 
had doomed him, and in the bosom of the 
forest of Darwood, he had equally felt 
that tranquillity which his confidence in 
the wisdom and munificence of Prova- 
pence had- diffused over his lacerated 
mind; and now, in the “ evening of his 
days,” he experienced the delightful sere- 
nity which is the consequence of a life 
spent in the paths of rectitude. 

Maria was united to her lover, the Mar- 
avis of Richmond, and by a life of exem- 
plary piety and virtue, compensated for 
the indiscretion into which she had been 
hurried by youthful passion. Thus perse- 
werance in the paths of rectitude produces 
placid contentment, and the errors of 
youth, (though condemned by the censo- 
rious world, with the asperity which ought 
only to be exercised towards the total de- 
ficiency of principle) if etoned for by pen- 
itence and self-abhorrence, by adherence 
{o the dictates of propriety and the prac- 
tice of virtue, will be forgiven, and final- 
ly receive the reward of well-doing :—Feor, 
as we find in the records of Divine Wis- 
dom, and Apostolical purity,—‘‘ There is 
sore yoy in heacen over one sinner who repent- 
eth, than over ninety and nine wo need no 
repentance,” > es JULIUS. 

[ WE*"had occasion, some time ago to 
rétice, with marks of approbation, a simi- 


lar production* from the pen of Julius: | 


the observations then made we con- 
ceive to be applicable to the present tale, 
vig. That the moral intended to be tncal- 
cated is good, and the language chaste: But 
the incidents are not so numerous, nor the 
tale so complex as the former. 

‘A reeard for the interests of morality, 
however, compels us to notice an improper 
sentiment, that appears in some measure in- 
terwoven with the present tale—Maria’s 
deviation from the path of virtue, is treat- 
ea by the writer rather@s a mere frailty 
of human nature, than as acrime. This is 
a sentiment inculcated in many novels, 
ard even by some sentimental writers, who 
stand high at present in the opinion of the 
public. Put it is no less dangerous on 
that account; and weewould warn our 
fair country women against imbibing. it. 

This remark is not intended to discour- 
age Julins’s correspondence: on the con- 
trary it ts honed he will continue it, as we 

are persuaded that his intentions are good, 

and that an inadvertent error needs only to 

be pointed out to him, to be avoided.] Ld. 
2 See the Adventuresin a Castle, No. 32. Vol, [. 








MAGNANIMITY OF THE REIGNING EM- 
PEROR OF RUSSIA. 


THE Empress Catharine one day asked 
Prince Alexander, the reigning Emperor 
of Russia, whom he would wish to resem- 
ble most, Alexander the Great, Constan- 
tine the Great, or the great Frederic? He 
replied, “ Do not speak to me of such 
men; their glorycost too much blood; my 
model shall be Henry 1Vth of France, who, 
being compelled to lay siege to Paris, sent 


provisions thro’ subterraneous passages to | 





his.revolted subjects,” Paul I. some 
months before his demise, gave Alexander 
leave to ask any favor he thought proper 
—The young Prince, requesting that his 
Majesty would not be offended, thus nobly 
expressed himself :—“ I request then that 
any verbal order against a subject may 
not be putinexecution until four and twen- 
ty hours shall have elapsed.” The Empe- 
ror granted his request, and confirmed it 
by proclamation. 

The coronation of this amiable monarch 
took place at Moscow, with great pomp, 
on the 27th of September, 1801. 


—wt 2; oe 


THE AGED VETERAN. 
THERE is now at Tours, in France, a 
veteran, aged 103, who has beea em pioy- 
ed in all the wars of Europe, almost from 


the beginning of the last century. At the, 


siege of Kehl, in 1733, he received no less 
than seven szbre wounds, six of which were 
onthe head. At the battle of Fontenoy, 
he saw three of his brothers perish by his 
side, and in America his son lost his life. 
Since the Revolution he has distinguished 
himself; and during his whole military ca- 
reer, he never but once received the slight- 
est punishment, and on that occasion he er- 
red from the excess of his courage. 


See ed 
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MR HOGAN. 

The following is a specimen of a particular mede of 
Communication called TRANS-HAND, which any 
person may acquire, so as to speak and write it with 
ease, in two hours time. I would thank any of your in- 
genious correspondents for the Key and a translarien. 


LINGUISTKUS. 


A VERSE IN ECCLESIASTES. - 


Witden it geed wish um imhbolisumco, 
& by is sholo it plefis se shon shus too 
sho tam: fel witden it u dofomco; umd 
nemoy it u dofomco, bas sho oxcorromey 
ef kmewrodgo it, shus witden givash_ rifo 





se shon shus huyo is. 





ANECDOTES. 
IN the American war, an Irishman wh 
was reputed a faithful and brave soldier, 
and much esteemed by the officers, obtain. 
ed leave one day to ramble out from the 
camp, and as he passed by a farmer’s house, 
a cock and hen turkey were sitting ona 
fence. The cock agreeably to his nature 
gabbled at him ; Paddy caught them both 
and brought them to the camp without in- 
jury ; the owner followed him, and enter. 
eda complaint against him. A Court Mar- 
tial was called, his Captain was President, 
and was the first to examine him—How, 
says he, is this, Jemmy, that you have stole 
the man’s turkeys? He denied stealing them, 
saying, my Captain well knows fhat I 
have been a geod friend to my country, 
and could never hear the name of tory: as 1 
was passing by the man’s house,’ that red- 
headed devil stept up, and calls out tory, 
tory, and I would not bear it at his hands, 
so I took hjm and brought him to camp 
for trial—Weell, says his captain, but you 
brought the hen, and she has done no 
crime.—Faith says he, she was the only 
witness I had against him. The witty 
turn of Paddy, so pleased the Court Mar- 
tial, that they paid the owner for his tur- 
keys, and gave them to Jemmy to take and 
punish them hisown way, — 


Mr. Burke, author of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, going to a bookcase, and finding 
it locked, said, This is “* Locke on the Hue 
man Understanding.” 

—— —————————_ ee > = 
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JUVENILE OLIO; 


OR 
PARNASSIAN BUDS. 
BY AMYNTOR. 


DEDICATED . 
(BY PERMISSION) 


. TO JAMES A. NEAL, 
Principal of the Young Ladies’ Academy of Philadelpbia. 














THE Public are respectfully informed, 
that these Poems will be put to press as 
soon as 400 subscribers are obtained. As 
the subscription is increasing fast, and the 
number to be struckoff will be jimited, it is 
requested that those who wish to subscribe 
will come forward carly, in order that the 
number of copies may be ascertained in 
time. 

Proposals, for subscriptions, are left at 
the Philadelphia Library, at the Circulating 
Libraries of Messrs Puitiips andCHark, 
and at the Bookstores of Messrs Carey, S. 
Braprorp, Duane, Jounston, Orm- 
nop, Dogson, Rice, Woopwarp and 
ByYRWE. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


The Prespers. 


SON NET XIV. 


WINTER. 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold.! 


GOLDSMITH+ 
At length,stern Winter, on his storm-wing’d 
car, 
From distantice-clad regions rushes forth, 


Borne on the frigid pinions of the North, 


And sounds his triumph o’er the year afar. 


Joyless the day, and cheerless is the night ; 
Save, where Prosperity or Plenty smiles, 
Where social converse the long hours 

beguiles, 

And Earth’s enjoyments spread around de- 

light. 

Ah! let the sons of A ffluence, wrapt in bliss, 
Now call to mind “ the houseless ehild 

of want,” 
Without one friend, and life’s poor pit- 
tance scant, 

Pining midst frosts, and—dying in distress. 


Oh !—while the treasures of this world we 
prove, 
To Man be charity, to Heav’n be love! 
AMYNTOR. 
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TO AMYNTOR. 


Delightful Bard! Thou fav’rite of the nine! 
How does thy verse with matchless beau- 
ty shine! 
Thy numbers so much pleasure do impart, 
That while they captivate, they thrill the 
heart. 
Each charming picture that thy fancy drew, 
Makes us admire each image held to view : 
Who then, but with contempt, can read the 
lays 
Of Critics, carping at thy well-earn’d 
praise ? 
[en now, some angel whispers in my ear, 
“ His soul is noble, gen’rous and sincere :” 
To me a lesson do thy lines impart, 
Grav’d on the living tablet ofmy heart. ” 
When life and all its tedious scenes are o'er, 
And thy &ne-feeling heart shall beat no 
more ; 
Thy matchless writings shall enrol thy 
name 
Among the Poets on the list of Fame— 
Accept these lines, tho’ artless and but 
few, 
As a small tribute to thy merit due. 
HOLTIMNA. 


b a 





PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY i6, 1802. 


FIRE! 

YesTERDAY morning, a little before 
day-light, the dwelling-house of Mr. Rich- 
ard Wevil, nearly opposite to the State 
House in Chesnut-street, was discovered to 
be all in flames. The alarm was immediately 
sounded, and the Citizens, with their usual 
alacrity, repaired to the spot; but the fire 
had made so much head, that their utmost 
exertions were not sufficient to get it under 
before it had consumed the house, (a wood- 
en building) with all the houshold furni- 
ture and other property of Mr. W. except 
(as we are informed) his account-books, to 
the amount of not less than 4,000 dols. which 
was unfortunately uninsured. It was with 
extreme difficulty and hazard, that Mr.W. 
his wife and only child, saved their lives by 
getting out upon the roof, and passing from 
thence to the flat of the adjoining building. 
From reasonable conjectures, it appears, 
that the fire must have originated in the cel- 
lar, where lay a quantity of pine splinters, 
near the window, easily accessible to at- 
tempts from without for effecting the diabo- 
lical intention of figing the house : and, from 
circumstances since made known to the 
Mayor and some other gentlemen of this 
city, there is strong presumption that a 
certain ill-disposed person either perpe- 
trated, planned, or instigated the horrible 
act ; especially as he was discovered lurking 
at the fire. 

et os ee 
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Two Enigmas, to be udded to the former list of 
28 Reigning Beauties. By one of the 
irtieth’siadmi 
Thirtieth’skkdmirers, ik. ue, 


29. One third of a farmer’s utensil, and a 
tumultous assembly; for the lady’s chris- 
tian name—A musical instrument, and 
two sixihs of a message. 

30. Three eighths of a knot, and the sixth 
vowel; for the lady’s christian name—A 
man high in office, two thirds of a night- 
bird, and two sevenths of a title. 





SENTIMENT, Sensibility, although the 
source of our most exquisite enjoyments, 
yet, by exposing us to danger from every 
quarter, and rendering us vulnerable on 
every side, too cften occasions our most 


| lasting inquietudes, 





Marriages. 

Is happiness sought by our Sex, or the Fair ? 

Quick, let them to Hymen's fair temple repair: 

Uf there, their best off rings sincerely they give, 

Leve, Friendship and Bliss will be their's while they 

live. AMYNIOR. 

MARRIED....In this City....On the 9th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Major 
James Ralph, to Mrs. Florinda Borger...On 
the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Helmuth, 
Mr. Martin Reese, to Miss Elizabeth Beard 
....On the same day, John G. Harder, late 
of Germany, to Miss Hannah Holmes. 


— ~~ 


Deaths. 


Life, like.a meteor, glows—then flies away ; 
Man's frail existence seems but as a day: 
Thrice bappy those, who, when their summons come 
Can welcome, witha smile, the dreary tomb 
* AN YNTOR. 
DIED suddenly, at Boston,on the 2d inst. 
the Hon. George Richards Minot, Esquire, 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
for the county of Suffolk. 
capdeaters At Burlington, on Monday, the 
4th inst. James Kinsey, Esq. L. L. D. 
Chief Justice of the State of New Jersey, 
in the 70th year of his age. 
nietipocoend At his house in Bristol township, 
Bucks county, on the Ist inst. in the 77th, 
year of his age, John Brown, @r many 
years a representative un con- 
stitution for that county, he 
filled with honour to himself; try. 








4 
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Under the head of Deaths, in aneastern 
peper, appears the following singular ac- 
count.— Died at sea, by the bite ofa shark, 
Mr. Stephen Petigrew, of Portsmouth. 
The shark was hauled on board, and mea- 
sured 12 feet. Mr. Petigrew was stand- 
ing at the tail, when the monster threw 
his head back, and grasped his arm; he 
held it a minute and a half, as the Captain 
judges, when he bit it off-—the unfortunate 
man bled to death in thirteen hours. 


-—2 ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Milos Sonne?’ is 100 inapprepriate to the seamne 
To talk (or sing) of “ gentle breezes,” and “ verdant 
fields,” while 

** Angry winter how]s across the plain,” 

would be but tantalizing the feelings of the reader, 
at least those at the ends of his fingers. Indeed, its ori- 
ginality is doubtful from this very circumstan e. 

We have been favoured with an poem of the ballad 
kind, written by a very ancient lady of this city, 
“‘on the death of a beautiful, but very unfortunate 
young girl, who died inthe Betteving house, in July 
/ast.”. This interesting production shall. have a 
place next week, if possible. 

“ Christianus’ will require some refiection—If ap-- 
proved of, it shall appear next week. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF THE 13th ope, 5th Book oF Ho- 
RACE*—HORRIDA TEMPESTAS, SC. 


TO FRIENDS. 


THE low’ring sky portends a dreadful 

storm, 

And snow-big clouds appear in hideous form. 

The sea enrag’d, now spews its angry froth, 

Now woods re-echo to the whistling north. 

Let’s seize, my friends, the moments as 
they fly, 

Ere youth is gone, and wrinkl’d age draw 
nigh. 

The wine invites from former vintage prest, 

Then drink, my friends; and now forget 
the rest. 

The times the’ now so chang’d, may alter 
more, 

And Providence our former gocd restore, 

Anvint with ungunents sweet, the time now 
suits, 

And drive despondence far with merrylutes. 

T hus to Achilles nuble Chison sung, 

**Unconguer’d hero! from a goddess sprung, 

Tothat expecting Porygian land you go 

Round which the frigid streams of Xantaus 
flow, 

Not to reture the fates have fix’d thy doom; 

Nor can thy parent sea re-bear thee home. 







‘Theng wieve thy fears by wine and songs, 
Two, cures for all our earthly 


PHILAMOR. 


irved, that the original metre is not 
followed in this Qe, tor which the transiaror excuses 
himself by acknowledging it was too dithcult for hisat- 
tempt. 


ON FEMALE NEATNESS AFTER 
MARRIAGE. 


WHY, Celia, is your spreading waist 
So loose, so negligently lee’d? 
SN hy must the wrappiag bed-gown hide 
Your snowy boso.n’s swelling pride? 
How i!) that dress adoros your head, 
Distain’d and rumpl’d from the bed ! 
Those clouds that shade your blooming 

face, 

A little water might displace ; 
As nature every morn b-stows 
The chrystal dew to cleanse the rose. 
‘Those tresses, as the raven black, 
That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injar’d by neglect, 
Destroy the face which once they deck’d. 
Whence this forgetfulness of dress? 
Pray, Madam. are you married ?—Yes.— 
Nay, thea indeed the wonder cexses, 
No’ matter now how loose your dress is ; 
The ead is won, your fortu ie’s made, 
Your sister now may take the trade. 
Alas ! what pity ‘tis to find 
"This fantt in half the female kine ! 
Brom hence proceed aversion, strife, 
And all that sours the wedded iif>, 





mm 


eS. 


Beauty can only point the dart, 

*Tis neatness guides it to the heart; 
Let neatness then and beauty strive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conquest, than subdue ; 


~ Admit us once behind the screen, 


W hat is there farther to be seen? 

A newer face may raise the flame, 

But every woman is the same. 

Then study chiefly to improve 

The charm that fix’d your husband’s love : 
Weigh wel! his humour. Was it dress 
That gave your beauty power to bless? 
Pursue it still, be neater seen ; 

*Tis always frugal to be clean ; 

So shal! you keep alive desire, 

And time’s swift wing shall fan the fire. 
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ADDRESSED TO MISS MARY «--+e++s 


T Othee,these lines, the last Fuvenis sends, 
To thee, to whom hisev’ry purpose tends, 
Ab! think, with pity think on what he feels, 
With pity hear the moving tale he tells. 

To him first known, of all the female train, 
You chid his love-fics, but reliew’d his pain; 
Hear’d his fond tale, with fervour and with 
lee, (thee 
Admir’d his strain—for that strain sung of 
How oft does fancy bring into my view 
Days of past bliss, which I have spent with 
you; (bin’d 
Recal those scenes where. ev’ry charm coim- 
To nourish love and captivate the mind; 
To soothe the spirit, or with fond desire, 
Breathe to the heart, arfi set ic all on fire ! 
Blest were those hours; yet ah! those hours 
are fled, 
And former joys lie number’d with the 
dead. 
Yet, ah. Maria! tho’ thou’st prov’d unkind, 
Thy tevely form still haunts my busy mind, 
Tells former tales, renews my past delight ; 
But soon the vision’s banish’d from my 
sight. 
I tell unto the winds my moving tale, 
And rising sighs increase the passing gale. 
Yet, ah! my fair, wherever I may stray, 
O’er Afric’s sands. or Alpine’: rvgged way, 
Scill shall remembrance of our foriner days, 
W hich we had spent in innocence and ease, 
Kevive my frume, and ail my {yirits cheer, 
W hen I reflect on all i held most dear. 
Yes, fair Maria! how I \ove that name ! 
The only thing which still remains the same; 
The only thing the same !—chang’d are the 
rest— 
The vame alone stands hatlow’d in mybreast. 
Thou know’st, Maria, why we’re dovin'’d to 
part; 
W hat tortnre weunds, and anguish rend my 
heart— 
A jealous friend—the cause of all my woe— 
The first to separate the restyou know. 
May guardian chernbe watch thy downy rest; 
May ev’ry object aid thy high behest ; 
May ev’ry blessing on thy path be shed, 
And ev*ry honour rest upoo thy head. — 





This, from my hears, shall be my constant 
pray’r— 
Farewel, Maria, crvel,—lovely fair. 
JUVENIS, 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 
MR. HOGA, 

Perusing the Eutopean Magazine, for the year 1800, I 
met with the following Bailad, in three parts, called 
Simon the Pauper, from the masterly pen of O’Kearz, 
The subject is truly affecting ; a generous man reduced 

Srom a state of great affiuence to spend the last of bir 
days in awork-<ouse ; bis sufferings and catastrophe are 
well calculated to excite sorrow and commiseration, 
whilst the brutal conduct of the overseer must raise ba. 
tred and contempt in every breast. As I have mever 
seen the piece published in America, yeu will highly 
oblige me by giving it a placein your useful Repository, 
and I doubt not, but it will bevery acceptable to most 

.of your poetical readers, Lam, Sir, Your's, Ge, 

am G—Y. 


SIMON THE PAUPER. 
A BALLAD, IN THREE PARTS. 
Z2Y MR. OKEEFE, 
PART FIRST. : 

AT twilight, "twas bleak for the winds whistled round, 

The tune it was sad to the ear ; 
And nearly with water was cover'd the ground, 
The flowers lay drooping like mymphs that were 

drown'd, 
And the heath look'd amazingly drear. 


And now from the workhouse poor Simon walk'd out, 
A pauper most wretchedly old ; - 

Tho’ feeble, the keeper swore Simon was stout, 

Arid should not sit lazing and lumping about, 
But must forth! in a morning so coid. 


For fuel was wanted, and furze he must bring, 
‘Lihat over the wild common grew ; 
The sain pelted down ! soon his coat you might wring, 
And his shirt to his poor shriveli‘d carcase did cling, 
What a sorrow fui sight to ihe view ! 


» But Simon was chearful, aad smil‘d on his lot, 


With Christian-iike patieace resign'd; 
Ry hobbiing and wading he reach’d the green spot, 
And soon at his task our old pauper was got, 

‘Lho’ severe ! yet he never repin'd. 


Nor p.ere’d were his fingers, tho’ sharp the rude thorn, 
Long cailous, by laveur so hard, 

For tenderly reared (as he geutle was bern) 

‘Lhis victim of anger, this object of scorn, 
In his time haa full dainuly tard. 


Good sense was the prop that supported his heart, 
Hewon out in adve:sity’s school; 
Himself nade tne rod that iniiic:ed the smart, 
When fortuue for him play’d a bountiful part, 
He must needs for simseit play the fool. 


For once in a luminous circie he shone; 
Receiv’d by the great and the fair ; 

But beauty with light tiom the tulip is gone, 

By fraud aod by fo ty was Simon undone, 
And sly Cupid came in for his share, 


A litle he gambled much money had spent, 
Kei cairiazés, horsesand"mea; =“ 

To head bis best Company, ever his bent, 

To ali who wou'd borrow, most freeiy he lent, 
But ne’er thought to ask for 't again, 


When Grief in her tears came io-sue at his gate, 
in sm ies she was sure to cepait ; 

1 bis now wreuched pauper (100 rigorous fate !) 
When \nligence ask’d, call'd not in cold debate, 
i ha: might chiil bis erst impulse of meart. 

With graces of person did Nature endow, 
As fostuue with measures of gold ; 
Alas! peeling hapjaness! look on bim now; 
Ah, piteous transition ! the gentie tear fiow, 
For a pauper so wretchedly oid. 


{The remaining two parts in onr negt) 


a 








